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TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 





TURKISH SOLDIERS AT DRILL IN EUROPEAN COSTUME AND MANNER. 


Twetve centuries have passed away since Mohammed 
proclaimed himself as “the prophet of God,” and established 
his name and tenets amongst his Arabian countrymen. If 
“departed spirits” can be cognisant of what passes in this 
lower world, what tremendous results must have appeared to 
this extraordinary man, as arising from his daring pretensions! 
The Saracens issuing from Arabia, and founding empires and 
dynasties in the fairest parts of the earth, and extending the 
religion of their prophet to myriads of the human race; 
Europe, no Jess than Asia, at one time in danger of complete 
subversion ; Christianity threatened with extinction, or rather 
with absorption; and the possibility of the Koran superseding 
the Bible even in England itself! 

There is a Providence in all the affairs of men; and there- 
fore Europe was not destined to fall under the yoke of the 
Saracen. But long and terrible were the struggles between 
the rival military powers of Christianity and Mohammed. 
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ism; the Crusades were one result of it; and, in after-ages, 
the contests of the Knights of St. John, driven from Syria to 
Rhodes, and from Rhodes to Malta; and the gallant efforts 
of the Poles, under Sobieski, who finally checked the progress 
of the Turks, were all long-continued events, of great and 
absorbing interest to Europe while they endured, and of no 
less importance to us, though remote from the period when 
they filled all men’s minds, and appeared likely to affect all 
men’s fates and fortunes. 

The first successes of the Saracens, in the conquest of 
countries and the propagation of Mohammedism, appear 
capable of explanation on obvious principles. A fierce and 
warlike people, inspired by all the ardour and fanaticism of a 
new faith, which consecrated war, and taught them to despise 
death, were likely to receive fresh impulses from every fresh 
success. But when the tide of victory ebbed—when the 
Saracens themselves were divided into sects or factions, 
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waging bloody war with one another—when the extent of | « When Sultan Selim,” says Mr. Reid, ina recently-published 


their empire became too great for the rule of the successor of 
the Prophet, and separate kingdoms and interests were esta- 
blished—we might expect to see Mohammedism dwindle 
and decay, and to be either extinct or decrepit long before 
our time. But, somehow or other, Mohammedism has 
possessed a wonderful power of renovation. Barbarous 
nations conquered by the Saracens, or received into their 
military service, have not only embraced the religion of 
Mohammed, but maintained it with a far greater zeal, energy, 
and power, than the descendants of its original propagators. 
The Turks are a notable instance of this. They are de- 
scended from a rude and pagan horde of Scythians, a portion 
of whom, under an able leader, established themselves in Asia 
Minor; and, having conquered Constantinople, founded the 
Turkish empire, whose power was at one time as alarming 
and dangerous to Europe as the victorious Saracens had been 
centuries before. The particular individual who may be said to 
have founded the Turkish power brought about four hundred 
families of his tribe to the vicinity of the Black Sea; his son, 
Othman (from whose name the Ottoman empire has derived 
its designation) extended the power and influence left him 
by his father; his successors carried on his conquests ; and in 
1453, Constantinople, which in past ages had stood repeated 
sieges from Saracens and Turks, at last fell into their hands, 
and became the seat of the Turkish government. 

For nearly three centuries, the Turks were the terror and 
the curse of Europe. Their restless fanaticism led them, with 
as much energy and greater cruelty than the Saracens, to 
extend their conquests on every side ; and towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, the Turkish empire embraced a large 
extent of Europe, Asia, and Africa. “ In 1683, after seven 
years’ preparation, the Turks put into motion the most formi- 
dable army which Europe had seen for a long time. They 
swept over Hungary like a storm, and marched direct upon 
Vienna. It is generally admitted that Louis XIV., the king 
of France, was privy to their plans. The emperor of Austria, 
Leopold, and his family, left their capital ; and Germany and 
Italy were thrown into consternation. On the 15th of July, 
Vienna was invested by the grand vizier, at the head of 
$00,000 men, Turks and Tartars. On the morning of the 
1ith September, John Sobieski, grand marshal of Poland, and 
Charles, duke of Lorraine, at the head of their combined 
forces, 40,000 strong, reached the summit of the Calemberg, 
from whence they beheld the Austrian capital, and the wide- 
spread glittering tents of the Ottomans. On the following 
day, Sobieski attacked and drove the Turks to their formida- 
ble entrenchments, against which he led a general assault— 
carried everything before him—and obliged the vizier to fly, 
after making a gallant resistance, leaving his camp, his bag- 
gage, and his artillery, in the hands of the Christians. The 
Turks subsequently lost Hungary.” The great Turkish host 
thus utterly routed had been intended by the sultan to enable 
him to accomplish his vow, which he had sworn on the Koran, 
that he “would make the altar at Rome a stall for the 
Mussulman’s horse.” 

From this period the Turkish power gradually declined in 
vigour, and the dimensions of the empire became contracted. 


| Mustafa to the throne. 





work*, “ ascended the throne in 1789, hisintelligent mind saw 
at once the cause of the weakness of the Ottoman sceptre, and 
determined as far as he was able to remedy the defect. 

‘* To any one able to think as a statesman at all, it was evident 
that Turkey had fallen to her prostrate condition by retrograding 
in civilisation, while other nations were advancing; and Selim 
accordingly, comprehending his position, laboured to correct the 
prejudices and enlighten the ignorance of his subjects. This was 
far, however, from being an easy task. His first practical reform 
began by forming a new corps of soldiers, disciplined upon the 
European method. The firman for their embodiment is dated in 
1796, and orders that twelve thousand men should be disciplined 
and clothed after the French system. In order to distinguish 
them from the Janissaries, they were called Bostanjees, and exten- 
sive barracks were erected for them about three miles from Con- 
stantinople, on the route to the Black Sea. These barracks were 
capable of containing fifteen thousand men; but, as the sultan 
meditated a farther extension of the number of his new troops, 
another barrack was constructed at Scutari, on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus, capable of containing thirty thousand men, and in 
their immediate vicinity the cotton and silk manufactories were 
raised.”’ 

‘* Selim was not contented with organising new troops, but re- 
modelled, as well, part of the old ones. The corps of bombardiers 
underwent a complete change, and were established on something 
approaching to the European system; their pay was fixed, and 
barracks constructed for them near the arsenal, to which was 
afterwards added a mosque, college, foundry, magazine, workshop. 
The corps of miners, who had uniformly been neglected, was at the. 
same time re-organised, and joined to the corps of bombardiers, 
and commanded to study mining, architecture, fortification, &c. at. 
the college. 

‘* After the reform of the army, the navy occupied the sultan’s 
attention. It was thoroughly overhauled, and remodelled as much 
as practicable after that of western Europe; while the new 
Tershané, or arsenal, and the Devanhané, or admiralty, were built 
for exclusively carrying on the business of the marine. To enu- 
merate the changes that took place in this department alone, would. 
require more space than I can devote to it: suffice to say that, 
under the new regulation, harbours, dry-docks, calking basins, 
ships, boats, &c. &c. rose as if by magic; and the sultan congra- 
tulated himself on his changed position. 

‘¢ The new corps and the navy having been put into a proper 
train, Selim turned his attention towards the Janissaries, or ‘ new 
soldiers,’ (in. reality the old soldiers, although bearing their 
original title’ of ‘ new soldiers,’) and ordered that they should con- 
form to certain regulations affecting their dress and discipline ; 
but this caused much offence to that powerful and turbulent body, 
amounting, it is said, in the beginning of the present century, to 
not less than four hundred thousand armed men.’’ 

A revolution of the Janissaries, in 1807, was followed by 
the deposition of Selim, and the elevation of his cousin 
In a few months, another revolution 
led to the deaths of Selim and of Mustafa; and the late cele- 
brated sultan, Mahmoud, was raised to the throne in 1808, 
Sultan Mahmoud “ appears, like Selim, to have seen at once 
the dangers that menaced his empire, and the necessity of 
energetic measures for its regeneration and existence. The 
decline of the power and strength of his kingdom was obvi- 
ous; but the reason was equally evident—other nations were 
pressing forward in the race of civilisation, Turkey remained 





® Turkey and the Turks. Being the present State of the Ottoman Empire. 
By John Reid. London: Tyas, 1840.—Mr. Reid is the wri*er of the Sketches 
of Constantinople and the Turks which appeared in the Lonpon SaTuapay 
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in the barbarism. of former ages. Education and science 
were elevating the power, and strengthening the hands, of his 
neighbours, and commerce wus enriching them far beyond 
Turkey, even with all her conquests and spoils. 


“« To effect any reform, Mahmoud knew was difficult, and the 
lesson he had received from late events would have deterred a less 
determined man ; yet the remembrance of these bloody scenes had 
no effect but to render him more cautious. He again instituted 
naval and military. schools, under the direction of competent per- 
sons brought from Christendom for the purpose; and in 1814 
commenced an organisation and discipline of the army, after the 
method of western Europe. Firmans were issued granting privi- 
leges to the Christians, and Franks were eneouraged to settle at 
Constantinople. 


‘‘These plans of reform met with but small encouragement 
from the older class of Mussulmans, who again looked upon every 
infringement of ancient customs as a desecration of the Koran, 
and on every burden removed from the shoulders of the Christians 
as an insult offered to the Prophet. Russian influence was not 
wanting to foment the general spirit of discontent, and several 
times the peace of the capital was disturbed by the sounds of an 
approaching outburst. The Janissaries, finding their ancient 
rights and privileges invaded, anew became turbulent and dissa- 
tisfied. Various plans were tried to reform them, so as to give 
the sultan a proper command over their movements; but they 
evaded or spurned all such attempts, and were, undoubtedly, for 
several years, the virtual masters of the sultan, the capital, and 
the lives and liberties of its inhabitants. Still this soldiery, though 
turbulent and unruly at home, were the brave defenders of their 
country, and, however much disposed for insurrection, formed the 
best safeguard for the empire against the attacks of any foreign 
power. The sultan, accordingly, strove rather to reform than 
destroy them; but his cares proved unavailing; and, considering 
that the country had other means of defence, and she could never 
advance in internal improvement while this unruly band were the 
actual rulers of the empire, Mahmoud, with the assistance of some 
of their own chiefs, schemed their utter destruction. The mufti 
pronounced a fetva of excommunication against them ; and on the 
14th of June 1826, having been gathered under different pretences, 
unarmed, to various places of rendezvous, they were attacked and 
massacred ; and on the 17th a firman was published, abolishing 
their order for ever. So well was the plot managed, that few, 
even in the most distant parts of the kingdom, escaped. At 
Constantinople, it is said, there was not one left alive ; yea, even 
the very marble turbans were broken off their tombstones in the 
burial-fields ; and the name of Janissary, once so often heard and 
awfully feared, now rarely passes the lips of either Mussulman or 
Christian. 


“* After the destruction of this devoted band, bigoted to the 
very letter of the Mussulman faith, the sultan pursued his plans 
of reform, even through the stormy period of the Greek revolu- 
tion, and the still more unfortunate one of the last Russian war. 
‘The women were allowed to walk the streets. The Christian 
subjects had a more extended and better protection accorded to 
them, and Franks were made, as far as possible, secure of their 
lives and property. Many other and more minute observances 
were changed. The turban and flowing robes were laid aside by 
the sultan and pachas, and in their place were substituted the red 
cap, or ‘‘ fez,”” of Morocco, and the trousers, as well as double- 
breasted surtout, of western Europe. This last-mentioned change, 
trifling as it may appear, did much to break down the rampart of 
barbarism which the law and the Prophet had raised up in the 
mind of every true believer. So great was the change wrought 
upon the manners and customs of the people, that the stranger 
who visited Constantinople in 1839 would scarcely believe he was 
in the country described by Madden, Hobhouse, Walsh, &c., whose 
accounts, though of undoubted truth at their actual period, are 


Our engraving represents Turkish soldiers in European 
costume, drilling after the European system ; and certainly 
the exhibition is more calculated to excite laughter, than to 
inspire either fear or respect. The group in our engraving 
represents emphatically an “awkward squad;” and in these 
stiff, sprawling, and staggering men, we look in vain for the 
solemn, majestic Turk, whose dress gave him so grand and 
stately an aspect. 

“ The lot of the Turkish soldiers,” says Marshal Marmont,* 
“is a very happy one. They are better fed than any other 
troops in Europe, having an abundance of provisions, of 
excellent quality, and partaking of meat once, and of soup 
twice a-day. Their magazines are filled with stores, and the 
regiments have large reserves. The pay of each soldier is 
twenty piastres per month ; the whole of which he receives, 
as there is a prohibition against withholding from him any 
part of that sum. In short, everything has been effected that 
could promote the welfare of the soldier. 

‘* Tf n0 fault can be found on the score of the ‘ matériel,’ much 
is to be said against the ‘ personnel’ of this force. On the arrival 
of Achmet Pacha, we repaired to the exercising ground. Four 
battalions were in line, and after inspecting them, they ma- 
noeuvred before me. Nothing could be worse than this exhibition ; 
indeed, these men ought not to be looked upon as troops, but 
merely as a mass of people, bearing the stamp of misery and 
humiliation: and they are evidently depressed by a knowledge of 
their own weakness. They all seem to have a willingness about 
them, but feel ashamed of their occupation ; and from the private 
to the colonel, not an individual amongst them has any concep- 
tion of his duty. Moreover, the men are diminutive in stature 
and wretched in appearance: many of them are too young for 
service ; and we are led to inquire what has become of that noble 
Turkish people, the lofty, proud, majestic, handsome race of 
former days? for now we find no trace of them in the existing 
troops. 

‘‘ Thave endeavoured to discover why they have not hitherto 
succeeded better with the new system; and I thus account for the 
failure. The sultan was desirous of organising troops according to 
the European mode, and his ambition was to form an army on the 
instant. He accordingly raised at once a great number of regi- 
ments ; but the instructors being merely individuals of an inferior 
station of life, without capacity or talent, who had been led to 
Constantinople by the circumstances which attend revolutions, 
were unfitted to accomplish the object in view.’’ 

“The following statement, which is founded on data afforded 
by Marshal Marmont, will show the relative expense to their 
respective countries of the English, French, Prussian, Austrian, 
and Russian soldier :—viz. 

120 English soldiers cost as much as 538 Russian soldiers. 


120 French ” ” 340 ditto. 
120 Prussian is ha 240 ditto. 
120 Austrian + * 212 _— ditto.” , 


* The Present State of the Turkish Empire, by Marshal Marmont, Duc de 
Raguse. Translated, with Notes, and Observations on the Relations of 
England with Turkey and Russia. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir Frederick Smith, 
K.H., of the Corps of Royal Engineers.—London: John Ollivier. 1839. 





PHILOSOPHY OF FLY-FISHING. 

Fiy-¥isHi1nc has been compared, though by a somewhat cir- 
cuitous mode of reasoning, to sculpture. It proceeds upon a few 
simple principles, and the theory is easily acquired, although it 
may require long and severe labour to become a great master in 
the art. Yet it is needless to encompass it with difficulties which 
have no existence in reality, or to render a subject intricate and 
confused which is in itself so plain and unencumbered. In trath, 





now more like fable than history.”’ 


the ideas which at present prevail on the matter degrade it-beneath 
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its real dignity and importance. When Plato, speaking of paint- 
ing; says that it is merely an art of imitation, and that our plea- 
sure arises from the truth and accuracy of the likeness, he is surely 
wrong ; for if it were so, where would be the superiority of the 
Roman and Bolognese over the Dutch and Flemish schools? So 
also in regard to fishing: the accomplished angler does not conde- 
scend to imitate specifically, and in a servile manner, the detail of 
things; he attends, or ought to attend, only to the great and in- 
variable ideas which are inherent in universal nature. He throws 
his fly lightly and with elegance on the surface of the glittering 
waters, because he knows that an insect with outspread gauzy 
wings would so fall; but he does not imitate, or if he does so, his 
practice proceeds upon an erroneous principle, either in the air or 
his favourite element, the flight or the motion of a particular 
species, because he also knows that trouts are much less conver- 
sant in entomology than M. Latreille, and that their omnivorous 
propensities induce them, when inclined for food, to rise with 
equal eagerness at every minute thing which creepeth upon the 
earth or swimmeth in the waters. On this fact he generalises,— 
and this is the philosophy of fishing. — The Rod and the Gun. 





TALES OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


IMPRUDENCE IN LOVE—A TALE OF CAUTION. 
CONCLUDED. 


Mr. Lecer was alarmed at the consequences of his own vio- 
lence, and did all in his power to soothe his daughter. Her 
wound having been dressed, and the village surgeon having re- 
commended that she should be left as much as possible to repose, 
the old gentleman bethought him of making some inquiries after 
the youth who had been the cause of all this disturbance. It 
turned out that the servant who had been bribed to convey the 
note to Miss Legge had, some days previously, been accosted by 
the youth, as she was returning from the village to the house, and 
in the course of an apparently casual conversation, had communi- 
exted to him not only all she knew about the prospects and for- 
tune of her mistress, but had coloured them as brightly as she 
was able. “Oh, sir,’’ she said to Mr. Legge, as he was sharply 
cross-examining her,—she at the same time trying to sob, in order 
to move his forgiveness by her apparent contrition,—‘‘ Oh, sir, I 
did not think there was any harm in it! He seemed such an 
affable, nice young gentleman, and asked so many questions about 
you and mistress, that I could not really help it. If I have done 
anything wrong, sir, I am very sorry for it—I am indeed! Oh, 
my poor young mistress1” The girl knew that this last excla- 
mation would put a stop to her cross-examination, which it did. 
She was dismissed, and went up stairs to attend her “ poor’’ 
“young mistress. 

Mr. Legge, we have said, was a man of shrewdness and obser- 
vation, but he had no large and generous sympathies. He judged 
mankind with tolerable acuteness, but he also judged them from 
pimself. Having in youth been a “‘ fortune-hunter’’—(we have 
intimated that he married the mother of his daughter to repair a 
breach in his own fortune)—he at once had all his suspicions 
aroused as to the character and objects of the youth who appeared 
to have ensnared Miss Legge’s affections. Such an idea was death 
to his schemes. Her accession to her fortune—her splendid marri- 
age, under his own control and direction—and his own triumphant 
return to the ‘‘ charmed”’ circles of London—were the points to 
which years of his existence had been directed, and which had 
sustained him in what he termed solitude. To have all his anti- 
cipations dashed down as they approached realization, was an idea 
perfectly intolerable; and therefore all his energy was roused to 
crush this ‘* love affair”’ in the bud. 

He first despatched the man-servant to the village inn, to make 





cautious inquiries about the youth. John, big with the import. 
ance of his mission, took the landlady aside, with a look of 
solemnity—bound her over to secrecy by many conjurations, and 
detailed the events of the morning with sufficient fulness and 
emphasis. The landlady was all eyes, all ears, and all promises ; 
not a soul—no, not one—would learn the story entrusted to her; 
though, within an hour after John’s visit, all the inmates of the 
inn, and all the inhabitants of the village, had been entrusted with 
the secret, under similar conditions. 

John, on his return, reported to Mr. Legge, that the landlady 
thought the youth to be certainly a gentleman, but he had giver: 
no name, had only been about a week in the house, and had 
started that morning for London by the stage-coach which passed: 
through the village. 

‘* Is that all you learned?”’ asked John’s master, in ‘his: pet- 
tish, snappish way. i 

‘* Why, sir,”’ replied John, with something like hesitation, for 
he was evidently desirous of upholding the young gentleman’s 
credit, ‘‘ the landlady said he went off without settling his bills 
but he has left a carpet-bag, and is to be back in a few days.” 

Mr. Legge gave a long whistle on receiving this information ; 
made a motion for John to retire; and then walked hastily up 
and down the room, muttering, “ Left without settling his bill !—~ 
left a carpet-bag—will be back in a few days! Oho, Mr. Swin- 
dler, it will go hard if I am not a match for you!” 

“Miss Legge passed a somewhat quiet night; and on being 
reported much better next morning, her father sent up to say that, 
he should like tosee her. She received him coldly; but he héeded 
it not; and sitting down by her bedside, at once entered upon 
the topic uppermost in his own brain. ‘‘ My dear,” said he, as: 
mildly and as affectionately as he could, ‘‘I.am going to pay 
a visit to London, and I think it would do you good to accompany 
me.” 

‘* With your permission, sir, I shonld rather not go; I do not 
feel at all disposed to visit London at present ; and even if I were, 
this wound on my head would prevent me.’’ 

‘* Really, Harriet, your disposition seems to have undergone & 
sudden change—you are positively a very undutiful girl.” 

‘TI scarcely wonder, father, when you have twice grossly in- 
sulted me within a few hours.’’ And here she began to sob. 

‘* Nay, nay, do not begin this work again! The injury, I 
unwittingly inflicted on you yesterday was an accident, produced 
by my attempting to defend myself from the attack of one whom I 
have reason to believe is an adventurer of a s‘vindler.” 

‘* How dare you talk in that way, father! I will nog listen to 
any depreciation of one whom I have every reason to believe is a 
perfect gentleman.”’ 

‘* Is it possible, Harriet, that you have already become so infa- 
tuated about an individual of whom you know nothing! ”’ 

‘* I do know something about him; and but for your hasty 
rudeness, you might have known something too.” 

“ TI see how it is,’’ thought Mr. Legge: ‘‘if I am not firm, I 
shall lose my authority over her.”” Then addressing his daughter 
in a quiet determined tone, he said, ‘‘ Harriet, as your father and 
your guardian, I have a right to control your actions ; and therefore, 
under the penalty of a father’s curse for your disobedience, I 
command you to give up all idea of this young fellow, whom I am 
firmly persuaded is some low adventurer or impostor.’’ At the 
termination of this address, Miss Legge went off into an hysterical 
fit, and the father left her in the care of her attendant. 

A fortnight elapsed without a word being exchanged between 
father and daughter. Miss Legge kept her chamber, though her 
illness was more a moping melancholy than bodily ailment. But 
the father, meantime, maintained a vigilant watch. He opened a 
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negotiation with the landlady of the inn, by which he was to be 
instantly informed of the re-appearance of the youth ; and he was 
perpetually on the look-out for clandestine correspondence. The 
girl who had conveyed the note to Miss Legge on the fatal morn- 
ing was forgiven, on her solemn assurance of future good beha- 
viour ; the father thinking that he had gained her more effectually 
over to his interest. Another fortnight elapsed, and Miss Legge 
appeared so far to have become reconciled, as to come down 
stairs, to talk a little with her father, and to venture occasionally 
into the garden. By the end of the month, the landlady of the 
inn'seemed to be losing confidence in the character of her young 
gentleman, and muttered something about opening the carpet- 
bag, to see if she could find the value of her bill in it. 

Five weeks after the morning-scene, a message from the land- 
lady to Mr. Legge was brought, and in compliance with it he 
hastened to the village. She told him that the ‘‘ Unknown” had 
passed through the village in the stage-coach for London; and 
that, while it waited its customary ten minutes at her door, he had 
paid his bill, with ample interest, and had carried off his carpet- 
bag. 

“Tam sure he is a gentleman, sir,’’ said the landlady; ‘he 
can’t be anything else.”’ 

“« Did he make any inquiries about my daughter, or about 
myself?” 

‘+ Bless your heart, no, sir—not a word: but he said he would 
likely come down here for a few weeks next year, for he liked the 
neighbourhood very well. Oh, I think it’s all right, sir—you may 
make your mind easy—he is, I dare say, half-way to London by 
this time.’’ 

During Mr. Legge’s absence, Miss Legge walked out into the 
garden, and seated herself in the little summer-house. The 
remembrance of her lover, and of the scene, rose before her 
mind; and she began to sob a little, with an occasional trickling 
tear, as she thought that the rude conduct of her father had scared 
away the ‘‘loved one” for ever. The latch of the garden-gate 
adjoining the summer-house was gently raised ; and, as the door 
was unbolted, her youth entered. She uttered a faint scream— 
but he caught her hand, kissed it, and then taking her in his arms 
showered kisses on her cheek. Trembling with delight and fear, 
she besought him to quit the place, for her father would soon 
return. 

‘« Nay, my dear, I cannot leave you—do not let us be separated 
so soon!” ; 

“‘ But what shall we do, if father returns ?—he will insult you 
again.” 

‘** Adorable creature, come with me for a short drive—my chaise 
is waiting in the lane—Martha knows I am here, and will go with 
us. Come, do come!” 

At this moment the treacherous Martha—she who had brought 
the note on the former occasion—appeared at the garden-door, 
and said in a whisper, ‘‘ Oh, ma’am, I have got all your things in 
the chaise—do not delay. Mr. Legge will be soon back—upon my 
word, I fear he is in the lane! ”’ 

Miss Legge was taken by surprise—she hesitated—looked im- 
ploringly in her lover’s face, while, circling his arm round her, he 
gently urged her to go. ‘‘ Oh, sir,” she said, “‘ it is not right—I 
know it is not right!” 

‘* My love, come with me—my honour, my life, shall be pledged 
to you. Besides, Martha is with us—and we shall soon be back, 
and your father will be reconciled ! ” 

While these words were uttering, he had gently verged to the 
garden-door: a chaise was seen at the bottom of the lane; 
Martha stood near it, with a bandbox in her hand; and though 





Miss Legge’s heart was throbbing violently, she quickened her 
pace. Another moment, and she was in the chaise, her lover by 
her side, and Martha opposite ; slap bang went steps and door; 
and in another moment four horses were flying with them, at the 
top of their speed, raising the dust, and scattering the pebbles. 

Martha was, of course, the instrument in the management of 
this successful plot—more successful than she herself had antici- 
pated. The youth had lurked in the neighbourhood for a week 
previously, and had largely administered promises and money, in 
order to secure her aid. The scheme of passing through the 
village in the London stage was of her suggestion, and it suc- 
ceeded admirably ; the youth being met by his chaise at a certain 
point, with which he swept round to the neighbourhood of Mr. 
Legge’s house. Meantime, Martha was to have broached the 
matter to her mistress, not doubting her assent: but no safe 
opportunity had occurred during the morning for the purpose, and 
had she obtained it, the scheme would probably have been spoiled. 
Time would have been allowed for Miss Legge’s sense of duty and 
propriety to remonstrate, and at the moment of departure she 
might have paused. But the ‘‘ chapter of accidents’’ turned out 
**lucky.”” The watching youth saw the messenger arrive from 
the inn; he saw Mr. Legge start on horseback for the village, 
accompanied by his servant; Martha gave her signal that the 
moment was favourable, the other servants being engaged in their 
household occupations; and thus a few minutes ensured the 
success of their scheme, and decided the fate of the young lady. 

Mr. Legge, on returning from the inn, took a circuitous course 
homewards ; and at a turning of the road, a post-chaise and four 
swept past him rapidly, but the window-blinds prevented him from 
seeing who was within it. He looked after it, and asked John if 
he knew anything about it? ‘It’s an express for London, I 
dare say, sir,’”’ he replied ; and with this answer Mr. Legge rode 
on. Still he was restless and uneasy—put his horse into a 
gallop—then checked its speed ; and at last, unable to tolerate his 
uneasiness, he went home. At the door he was met by the old 
woman who enacted the double part of housekeeper and house- 
maid, and as her face seemed to have some meaning in it, he 
asked what was the matter? 

‘* Miss Legge, sir.’’ 

‘¢ Well—is she ill?’ 

** No, sir, but—’’ 

“« But what?” 

“ She has gone out, sir, without leaving any message; and I 
think Martha has gone with her.” 

Mr. Legge flew to his daughter’s room, and found it in confu- 
sion, for Martha had but little time to pack scientifically ; and her 
fellow-servant reported that Martha’s box was also gone. One or 
two additional inquiries confirmed what Mr. Legge suspected 
from the first moment: the chaise had been seen by a labouring 
man, in the neighbourhood of the house; and not a doubt re- 
mained in the father’s mind that he had been an unconscious 
witness of his daughter’s flight. Remounting his horse, he flew 
once more to the village inn, but was satisfied that éhere nothing 
was known of the matter until he mentioned it himself. He now 
paused, uncertain what to do: two hours had elapsed since he 
himself had seen the flying chaise which contained his daughter ; 
pursuit seemed hopeless, and so he reluctantly returned home. 

Meantime, the fugitives were flying along, the excitement of the 
flight being quite enough to prevent anything like serious thought. 
Martha, who was on excellent terms with herself about her clever- 
ness in managing the affair, was in a high state of exaltation— 
first, such a delightful excursion to France, and, second, promotion 
to the post of factotum in her mistress’s future establishment, 
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which said post she reckoned on being secured to her for life from 
the gratitude of ‘‘ young master.” Young master himself had 
speculations of his own to attend to; and Miss Legge was agi- 
tated, now by a stray thought darting across her brain, that she 
had not acted quite prudently in thus going off with an individual 
of whom she knew so very little, and, again, by the fear that her 
father might overtake them, and spoil all. The youth was sedu- 
lously attentive; watching her countenance, gently pressing her 
hand, and cheering her by some smiling observation. Thus they 
went on, till the chaise rattled across the streets of a market-town, 
and drew up in an inn-yard: the postilions were dismissed, and 
the fugitives were speedily enjoying themselves over a substantial 
luncheon. 

The youth had taken his measures not only with precaution, 
but even with economy. At this place he had already secured two 
inside seats in the mail for London, and had, moreover, settled in 
his mind that here he should give Martha a proof of his gratitude, 
by abandoning her. Watching his opportunity, he despatched the 
officious and cunning waiting-maid on a shopping excursion for 
some trivial articles, calculating that during her absence the mail- 
coach would be carrying himself and Miss Legge on their way to 
London. So it turned out: the mail-coach arrived, horses were 
changed; the. youth settled his bill, placed Miss Legge inside, 
telling her he had secured an “‘ outside” for Martha; and then, 
as the coach drove off, quieting the lady’s fears, by assuring her 
that Martha would follow next day. There being other passengers, 
little opportunity was afforded for conversation : but as the entire 
night was to be spent in travelling, there was abundant opportu- 
nity for meditation. And painful were Miss Legge’s thoughts : 
again and again she had to compress her lips, in order to prevent 
her thoughts from becoming audible, and to questions she replied 
with vacant answers. Though herself relieved, in some measure, 
by the absence of Martha, she haif-suspected the truth ; and this 
weakened her confidence. Sometimes she wished she were re- 
turning to her home: but pride drove away the idea, and she 
would mutter, ‘‘ No, never!’’ Daylight in some degree dispelled 
her gloomy thoughts, for she saw the face of her smiling and 
attentive companion ; and as they drove into London about five 
o’clock in the morning, she felt quite reassured, and determined to 
link herself, ‘‘ for better, for worse,’’ with him. 

After breakfasting at an hotel, the youth conveyed her to private 
lodgings in a suburb of the metropolis. In full confidence that he 
would succeed in carrying off Miss Legge, he had not only pro- 
vided this retreat, but had arranged the marriage preliminaries ; 
the lodging-house keeper and his wife were prepared to attend 
them; and within a few hours after her arrival in London, Miss 
Legge had changed her name and state, and was the wedded wife 
of William Fortescue, a genteel adventurer, scamp, and scoun- 
drel. 

‘* My dear,” said her husband next morning, as the wedded 
pair were sitting at breakfast, ‘‘ you will, of course, write to your 
father to-day, and inform him of our happy union?” 

She looked at him, coloured, and said, ‘‘ Oh, no, not yet—he 
will be too angry for some time to come, to read any letter from 
me. Besides, I should like to see Martha before I write. When 
do you expect her ?’’ 

*« Oh, never mind Martha, my dear—I have disposed of her.’’ 

Miss Legge—we mean Mrs. Fortescue—had suspected this 
before, but was not quite prepared to hear it coolly avowed. But 
she said nothing. 

“ Well, my dear,” continued her husband, “ I wish you would 
permit me to write to-day to your father. Do you think he would 
send us a little money, if I asked him ?” 





“Send you a little money! Oh dear,no!'’ And Mrs. For- 
tescue turned pale, as glimpses of the truth flashed on her mind. 

“Oh, but he must, my dear—he must, indeed. You know you 
have considerable expectations ; and the truth is, I have not only 
spent all my spare cash in bringing you up to London, but I am 
rather awkwardly situated about a bill in the hands of certain 
parties.” 

‘* Father will never send you money—at present, at least,” said 
Mrs. Fortescue, sobbing. ‘‘ 1 thought you had an income of your 
own—at least you told me so! ”’ 

‘* Oh, my dear, so I have; but at present I am rather embar- 
rassed, especially with respect to a bill which I am very anxious to 
take up. Itwill be due in a few days, and I must have eighty 
pounds to take it up, or ] may run achance of being sent to 
prison. You know there is no use of any secrecy between man 
and wife!” : 

“‘ You will be sent to prison!’ ejaculated Mrs. Fortescue, 
‘* That argument will be of no use with father, for he will rather 
be glad. Besides, father has no money at command; and my 
own fortune is not payable for two years to come; and even then 
he will have some control over it, if I have not married with his 
consent, and that of uncle’s executor.’’ 

‘* Whew! That confounded girl, Martha, told me you had a 
large sum of money at your own immediate command, besides 
handsome expectations.” 

‘Then you married me for money, not for myself!’’ Mrs, 
Fortescue rose from the table, and threw herself on the sofa, sob- 
bing bitterly. 

The manners of Fortescue were gentlemamy ; and therefore he 
approached the sofa, and taking his wife’s hand, said, “ Come, my 
dear, no more of this. If you wish to save me from getting into 
disgrace, you will at once join me in writing to your father, or in 
raising money at once upon his credit. A particular bill becomes 
due in a few days; and if I have not money to take it up, it will 
go into other hands, and I will get into a bad scrape.” 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door; and before 
‘Come in’? was uttered, it was opened. Two men entered, 
followed by the lodging-house keeper and his wife. One of the 
men, advancing to Fortescue, said, ‘‘ It is my duty, sit, to take 
you into custody.” 

‘* For what ?’’ said the evidently-alarmed husband. 

‘* On a charge of FORGERY, sir.’’ 

Mrs. Fortescue heard no more. She had fainted away, and on 
her recovery her husband had been conveyed to Bow-street. 

She never saw him again. Pride turned her love into hatred, 
for she felt that she had been deceived ; and so he was tried, and 
sent out of the country as a convict, without her taking the 
slightest notice of imploring messages which he sent her, for 
sympathy and assistance. Her father came up to town, but he 
also refused to see his son-in-law ; and she, at once a wife and a 
widow, returned to the country. But her pride broke down under 
the influence of mortifying recollections; her health became 
delicate ; and her father, in placing her in her grave, saw at once 
his daughter and her expected fortune pass away from hiin for 
ever. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOOD LIVING. 


Our friend H—— shall explain to us, one of these days, why after good wine 
and a good dinner, even though composed of a variety of dishes, I feel well and 
in good spirits; whereas, a single plate of bad food puts me out of tune. He 
will probably assign a multitude of physiological causes ; but I look at the 
matter from a refined and moral point of view. Good taste is in itself merito- 
rious, and meets with its reward ; but bad food reduces a man nearer to the 
level of a beast, and is punished accordingly.— Von Raumer’s Italy. 
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THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


Ir has been unfortunately the custom to represent the Chinese 
language as a thing full of mysteries, into which only a few daring 
and highly-gifted spirits could penetrate. I say, unfortunately ; 
for this view of the matter has deterred many in this country from 
a pursuit which furnishes antiquarian lore of the highest interest, 
and opens the door to one-third of the human race. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the cycle of illusions is nearly completed, 
and that an era of philosophic research and sober sense is about to 
dawn upon the literature of China. 

Let us suppose that Fuh-he, or any other of the ancient sons of 
Japhet, wished to represent a sheep by the graphic art: he would 
naturally draw a figure of the animal, with as much fidelity as his 
skill would allow him. We will assume that it was a fair picture, 
and that he called the sheep yang. He would have three things 
intimately connected together—the animal, the name, and the 
picture. Each one of these would spontaneously suggest the other 
two. If, for example, he saw the picture, he would think of yang, 
the sound, and sheep, the animal, at the same time ;—that is, he 
would read yang, and get the idea of sheep as often as he saw 
the figure upon a board, a palm-leaf, ora sheet of paper. I treat 
this fact as an axiom, and ground the following proposition upon 
it—namely, that the Chinese characters have a source naturally 
inhering within them, and that a symbol without a vocal utter- 
ance is, in the communication of human thought, a nonentity. If 
instead of a neat and faithful picture, the scribe was, through 
haste, only able to represent the head, horns, and body of the 
sheep by so many lines very rudely drawn, it would still convey 
the same idea and the same sound to himself, or to any other who 
had become familiar with this compendious mode of writing. It 
would, however, be no longer a picture, but a symbol correspond- 
ing to the hieratic character among the Egyptians, as the picture 
does to the hieroglyphic. Let another step be taken with this 
symbol, and, in the place of a varying scrawl or caricature, we 
have it exactly written in a pre-established manner; it will then be 
in all its essentials a Chinese character. It may have some 
distant resemblance to the object for which it stands, or it may 
not. In nine instances out of ten the latter is the case, as the 
Chinese have dropped the idea of resemblance, to consult ease in 
writing and beauty in effect. This is of no consequence in prac- 
tice, as it is a matter of study to learn the symbols which stand 
for things, or inversely to learn the things to which the symbols 
correspond, and at the same time the sounds which belong to the 
symbols. In common phrase, he has to learn to read and to 
understand them. 

In our own language, as in all others, every object in nature, 
instrument in art, utensil in the household, implement in the field, 
has not a distinct, a simple and uncompounded term of its own, 
though many of them are thus honoured, but is known by a name 
composed of two other names—as haw-thorn, pen-knife, table- 
cloth, pick-axe, &c. Hence we have the division of words into 
simple and compound. The simple ones are our original stock, 
the compound ones the result of manufacture ; we rarely increase 
the former except by importation, we augment the latter from 
time to time as our acquaintance with nature and the arts en- 
larges. Now, if we had tocommence the graphic art without any 
hint from abroad, we should first draw a picture of each object 
expressed by a simple word, then a caricature, and lastly a symbol, 
neat, well-proportioned, and unvarying in its shape, to ensure a 
uniformity and to favour the reading. The next step would be a 
very natural and easy one; for as we had put two words together 





to denote a workman, we should be spontaneously led to join the 
two symbols for work and man, and treat it as one for workman. 
That is what the Chinese have done, and it is all they have done. 
There is no latent mystery about the subject—the people were 
human beings, and they took a course which may be explained 
upon common principles. The difficulty grew out of the absurd 
manner in which the Chinese lexicographers attempted to analyse 
the language, as they seem to have been at cross-purposes with the 
rest of mankind, and determined to render the subject as intricate 
and as perplexing as possible. These native mystagogues have 
been implicitly followed by Europeans, and hence the mountain of 
obstacles that lies at the threshold of this study. ‘‘ It is a lan- 
guage that has puzzled everybody!’ is a saying that has been 
said by one Chinese scholar, and echoed by another, till all are 
content to gaze at a respectful distance, with here and there one so 
venturous as to thrust himself within the hallowed precincts. The 
language, however, is capable of a beautiful reduction, by resorting 
to no other artifices than those contained in the simple principles 
I have just been endeavouring to explain. 

There are 214 of the Chinese symbols which custom has called 
roots, keys, classes, &c.,.and are supposed to enter into the come 
position of all the other symbols within the compass of the 
written language. But as this is only in appearance, and not in 
reality, it forms the rock on which all have split, and contrived to 
build a thousand mystic wonders out of the fragments. “The 
greater part of these 214 symbols are the representatives of ideas 
which were familiar to the Chinese mind—as a man, a woman, a 
sheep, a house, the sun, moon, to enter in, to walk, &c. And as 
man may stand for agent in general—woman for what is soft, fine, 
or beautiful—a sheep for educational training—horse for what is 
lively and mettlesome—sun for light, irradiation, and so on, they 
are of continual employment in forming compound words, and are 
therefore somewhat analogous to the terminations ness, ship, 
ment, &c., which necessity compels us to add to a great many of 
our words. In my system I take about 600 other symbols, dig- 
nify them with the title of roots, and place them with the 214; 
and then I have the whole language before me, and I see that these 
900 or 1000 words, with their symbols, are precisely like 
the roots in Hebrew and other Eastern languages, and the simple 
words in ourown. Each of these Chinese roots has a sound of its 
own, a meaning peculiar to itself, and an appropriate symbol. 

There is a peculiarity in the Chinese which ought to be noticed 
here, and that is in the way they pronounce compound words. 
It is just as if, after putting school and room together in idea and 
in writing, we should still in reading pronounce schoolroom school, 
and thus drop one-half the word ; and if, in order to insure dis- 
tinctness as well as brevity, we should utter this school for school- 
room with a peculiar turn or modulation of the voice, we should 
approximate still nearer to the Chinese method. This we may 
regard as a singular practice, though not altogether without its 
parallel in other languages ; for in learning and teaching we love to 
fix the mind upon some peculiarity, both as a badge of distinction 
and a help to memory. 

It has been remarked that each of these symbols has a sound 
inhering within it; they may therefore be taken to express sound, 
merely as often as occasion requires it. In writing a foreign name, 
for example, symbols must be used without any reference to their 
sense, the word dissected into syllables, and each syllable be 
represented by a distinct character’ This the Chinese do at the 
present day, and the Egyptians did more than 2000 years ago. To 
prevent mistakes, both nations put the name so rendered into 
ovals, or distinguished the characters by some adscititious mark. 
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That the Egyptian hieroglyphics had sounds, and that these 
sounds are to be traced in the Coptic language, is the discovery 
upon which all the vast disclosures about the literature and anti- 
quity of that country are built. It was made by Dr. Young, who 
deserved immortal honours for it, though no ordinary pains have 
been taken to invalidate his title to them. When we affirm, in 
like manner, that the Chinese characters have sounds as well as 
meaning, we seem to take tem down from the regions of wonder, 
and make them the objects of philosophic investigation. What is 
said about the different local dialects of China is of no force as an 
objection to this principle as to the inherence of vocal sounds in 
the characters ; for the different modes of pronunciation are only 
80 many corruptions of one and the same sound. The mandarin, 
or, as it is erroneously called, the court dialect, is the dialect of the 
northern provinces ; and comedians and mountebanks who come 
from thence use it as well as the magistrate, because it is their 
mother-tongue. The native of Peking, the Fuh-keen man, and 
the inhabitant of Canton, do not understand each other; the 
former, for ‘‘ I do not know,” says pit che, or, as I heard it upon 
the stage, po she taon; the second, bo che; and the last, um shik 
##@; but they are all words in the Chinese language, differently 
selected and differently pronounced ; and while they mark a vari- 
ation of dialect, they as clearly show that there is but one common 
tongue. 

The people of Cochin China have a mode of pronouncing the 
Chinese characters peculiar to themselves ; but it is only, after all, 
a dialectical variation, though so considerable as not to be under- 
stood by a Chinese without preparation. Some years ago I met a 
German doctor in Kamtschatka who spoke Latin; and though that 
language is familiar to me, I had great difficulty in understanding 
him, because his mode of pronouncing it was so unlike our own. 
The same language may therefore be spoken, and yet the parties 
be unintelligible to each other, just as it fares with a Chinese and 
a Cochin Chinese. 

The Japanese interlard their writings with mutilated Chinese 
characters, but they have a style totally different from that of the 
Celestial Empire, and cannot read a Chinese work without special 
study, any more than the inhabitants of Europe. 

As to the people of the Lewchew Islands, I found that a few 
understood the characters of China, which they pronounced nearly 
like the natives of Peking. When I showed them the character for 
woman, some called it new, which is the mandarin or Peking 
sound; others, onago, a corruption of onaga, Japanese for woman. 
The former was the sound as they had learned it from the Chinese, 
the latter was the meaning. The Lewchew is a dialect of the 
Japanese. 

Experience teaches me that everything about the Chinese lan- 
guage, either as spoken or written, admits of an easy explanation, 
and that there is nothing in it to puzzle, but much to instruct 
and gratify curiosity. 





RICHARD LOVELACE. 

Tuts gallant, unfortunate man, who was much distinguished for 
the beauty of bis person, was the son of Sir William Lovelace, of 
Woolwich, in Kent. After taking a master’s degree at Cambridge, 
he was for some time an officer in the army ; but returned to his 
native country after the pacification of Berwick, and took posses- 
sion of his paternal estate, worth about 500/. per annum. About 
the same time he was deputed by the county of Kent to deliver 
their petition to the House of Commons, for restoring the king to 
his rights, and settling the government. This petition gave such 
offence, that he was committed to the Gate-house prison, and only 
released on finding bail to an enormous amount not to pass beyond 





the lines of communication. During his confinement to London, 
his fortune was wasted in support of the royal cause. In 1646, he 
formed a regiment for the service of the French king, was colonel of 
it, and was wounded at Dunkirk. On this occasion his mistress, 
Lucasta, a Miss Lucy Sacheverel, married another, hearing that 
he had died of his wounds. At the end of two years he returned 
to England, and was again imprisoned till after the death of 
Charles I. He was then at liberty; but, according to Wood, was 
left in the most destitute circumstances, his estate being gone. 
He, who had been the favourite of courts, is represented as having 
lodged in the most obscure recesses of poverty, and died in great 
misery in a lodging near Shoe-lane *, 


TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISON. 


Wuen Love, with unconfined wings, 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fetter’d to her eye— 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go freom 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 


When like committed linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 

The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my king ; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be— 
Enlarged winds that curl the flood 

Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free— 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty. 


® Specimens of the Britis Poets, by Thomas Campbell: 





RAMBLING NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 
NO. VI. 
THE NEW FOREST. 
«* The green leaves waving in the morning galo— 

The little birds that mid their freshness sing— 
The wild-wood flowers, so tender-eyed and pale— 

The wood-mouse sitting by the forest-spring— 
The morning deer—the wild bee’s woodland huam— 
All woo my feet to Nature’s forest-home.” 

Ropert NIco.t. 


Ir must not be supposed that, because I speak only of the 
country and its pleasures, I therefore undervalue the advantages 
that the town affords. On the contrary, I believe that the 


assemblage of man in communities is in accordance with a princi- 


ple of his nature, and tends to the development of the social 
feeling, and all the other powers of his constitution thereon de- 
pendent. By it, also, the impulses of great minds for human 
improvement are rendered more easy to carry out, and the result 
ig more rapidly obtained; while, without it, all the advantages 
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accruing to modern civilisation from the subdivision of labour and 
the complication of machinery in the arts, could never have been 
attained. And even in the very degradation of human beings 
attendant on life in cities, there is a great deal to interest our best 
sympathies ; and as 
“ There is a soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out,” 
a fine field for observation and thought is afforded to the philoso- 
phic mind. 1 acknowledge all this, yet at the same time fear that 
individual good is often lost sight of in the general welfare, and 
wish to ‘point out that there are very many sources of pleasure 
and improvement afforded by Nature, and which are within the 
reach of many whose lot conipels them to live in cities. Many 
natural objects are to be obtained almost within the bounds of 
town ; the only thing wanting being a taste for, and capability of 
enjoying them. Whoever is acquainted with such objects as he 
meets with on a walk in the country, has a great advantage over 
him who knows them not. Every step shows him an old friend, 
or discovers a new one, and gives him a pleasure unknown to him 
who has only a vague idea of the things around him. A very good 
collection of plants may be made in the neighbourhood of 
London, insects are in plenty, and birds are frequent. Of the 
latter, the whole tribe, in their forms, habits, and associations, 
afford an abundant source of interest and gratification. Larks, 
for instance, are abundant everywhere, and are general favourites, 
as they are well entitled to be. They offer a good example of the 
different effect produced on men, according to their amount of 
knowledge and perception of beauty. An ordinary man sees a 
lark soaring into the sky, and, if he thinks about it at all, admits 
that it is pretty and has a fine song. Hear how a poet—and he 
not a first-rate one either—speaks of the same :— 
“ Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Light be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness ! 
Bless’d is thy dwelling-place ! 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee ! 


“ Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth ; 
Where on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


“ O’er fell and mountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away. 


“ Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather-blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness ! 
Bless’d is thy dwelling-place ! 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee!” ; 
James Hoae. 

The New Forest is a celebrated locality, which the railway to 
Southampton will put within the reach of many London naturalists, 
to whom time is a great object ; Southampton being not more 
than eight or ten miles from it. Any one wishing for 

“a lodge in some vast wilderness, ' 
Some boundless contiguity of shade,” 
might here be satisfied. Under the term “ New Forest’”’ is com- 
prehended an immense tract of country, about twenty miles from 





north to south, and fifteen from east to west. The whole of this, 
however, is not forest-land; but greater part is, including waste 
land, and is the property of the crown. Many new plantations 
have been formed within the last fifty years, in the place of those 
which had been removed, and are now growing well, and are kept 
in good condition. There are still many fine old trees, particu- 
larly beech and oak, which are periodically thinned, and give a 
goodly account of timber for the navy. . 

As might be expected, such a place abounds in insects. I was, 
however, unfortunate in having a bad season for getting many; 
for although the weather was fine, from some cause which I can- 
not explain, but which had affected them in their imperfect state, 
I did not obtain so many as I had anticipated. I fixed on 
Brockenhurst as a central part, and before I left had filled my 
boxes, having tarried many days. 

The large green woodpecker is very common, and the wide 
woods echo to its laughing call. Wood-pigeons also appear to be 
numerous, and I dare say are more so in autumn, when the beech- 
mast and acorns are ripe, of both of which they are very fond. 
Gilbert White, who lived at Selborne in this county (Hants), 
says, “ that fifty or sixty years back (he writes in 1780,) when the 
beechen woods were much more extensive than at present, the 
number of wood-pigeons was astonishing ; and then seven or eight 
have been shot at a time when on the wing.’’ And he adds, 
‘¢that on mornings and evenings they have traversed the air like 
rooks, in strings, reaching for a mile together. When they thus 
rendezvoused here by thousands, if they happened to be suddenly 
roused from their roosting-trees on an evening, 

* Their rising all at once was like the sound 
Of thunder heard remote.’” 

Another bird that I noticed as being plentiful was the night- 
jar. It is only seen on the wing at night, when it feeds on moths 
and other night-flying insects; settling at intervals on the trees, 
and then only uttering its peculiar note. Its plumage is of 
several hues of brown, and these are so beautifully blended as to 
give the bird a very elegant appearance. Its gape of mouth is 
very large, and is still further increased by a row of bristles that 
project from each upper mandible, evidently a provision for en- 
abling it to take its swiftly-flying prey, which it does with great. 
precision, as I have often enviously witnessed. 





THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. 
NO. II. 

Lewis Roserts, who wrote a treatise on trade in 1641, says that 
a large quantity of cotton wool and yarn imported from the Levant 
was worked up and woven at Manchester and Bolton, and that 
when manufactured much of it was re-exported to the place from 
whence the raw material had been obtained. This fact of return- 
ing the manufactured article from England to the native country 
of the raw material, which attracted the attention of Roberts in 
one case, has become in our times the general feature of British 
trade. The extent and superiority of our cotton manufacture have 
given it a pre-eminence among others; but the rapid advances 
made by other nations in successfully rivalling our machinery and 
manual dexterity, have caused loud complaints among the manu- 
facturers against those imposts which debar them from competing 
with countries who are able to command all the requisites for the 
manufacture, except capital, at a cheaper rate than themselves. 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Prussia, Lombardy, Naples, and 
America, but especially the latter, are now competitors with the 
country from which all have been accustomed to purchase, and 
some even oppose us in markets we have been used to consider as 
peculiarly our own. 
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M. Nicolas Keechlin, one of the deputies of the Haut-Rhin, a 
cotton manufacturer, and president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Mulhausen, in his evidence on the cotton trade, furnished to the 
French ministry in 1834, says, ‘‘ In regard to the quality of our 
yarns, I think that for the numbers which constitute nine-tenths 
of the consumption, we have nothing to envy in the English. 
Alsace exported during the late commercial crisis a considerable 
quantity of yarns to Switzerland, and is unable to stand well in 
the market against those from England. Several of our leading 
mill-owners paid a visit to the English factories in the course of 
last summer (1833), and they have assured me that they saw 
nothing particularly interesting, and that except in the higher num- 
bers, Alsace was not a whit behindhand. It is, besides, of little 
consequence to France to spin the finest numbers, as there are but 
a few establishments for the purpose in England, and they produce 
enough for the wants of the whole world. Most of these fine 
spinning-mills have existed for many years; their sunk capital is 
long since realised, and hence they could easily destroy the com- 
petition of any new factory.’ 

It is in this fine spinning that we still retain that unconquerable 
superiority which we long flattered ourselves we had secured in the 
other branches; and the greater skill required in both mechanic 
and manufacturer in the preparation of such delicate machines 
and fabrics, will tend more to preserve it to us than the realization 
of the capitalist’s fund. Dr. Ure, in reference to the fine spin- 
ning-mills, says,— 

** The admirable engines of the cotton trade present a series of 
organs, instinct with intellectual purpose, conspiring to form fabrics 
inimitable by the most dexterous hand, and working for years with 
undeviating promptitude. In complexity, as well as perfection of 
organisation, the factory machines surpass all others, just as the 
human body does a zoophyte. Our fine spinning-mills are,as Mr. 
Tuffnell * justly observed, the triumph of art and the glory of Eng- 
land ; they need fear no competition, nor are they, in fact, objects 
of foreign rivalry. The delicacy of their machinery, the difficulty 
of keeping it in order, the dexterity of their hands, and the limited 
and fluctuating demand for their products, are weli known to, other 
nations. Of the perfection at which the art of spinning has now 
arrived in Manchester, a wonderful specimen was a few days ago 
given me by Thomas Houldsworth, Esq., M.P.: yarn, spun in 
his magnificent factory, for the French weavers, of which a single 
pound contains 450 hanks of 840 yards each ; the whole, therefore, 
extending 215 miles in length, or nearly the distance between 
London and Paris. The sea-island cotton wool, from which the 
yarn is made, is of an exquisite quality ; consisting of regular 
cylindric filaments, about one three-thousandth of an inch in dia- 
meter, as measured in the micrometer microscope. The thread 
itself is only one three-hundreth of an inch thick, being much 
finer than a human hair. The tissues made of it will surpass 
the far-famed robes of Dacca, styled, in Oriental hyperbole, the 
woven wind.” 

But it has been by slow degrees that we have attained to this 
perfection of art. India continued to be so greatly a-head of 
Europe in the arts of spinning and weaving cotton during more 
than a century after Roberts’s publication, as to give to the dif- 
ferent companies trading to the East a monopoly in the supply of 
cotton goods. 

The finest cotton goods are prepared in the southern parts of 
Hindostan. Women of all castes prepare the cotton thread for 
the weaver, spinning the thread on a piece of wire, or a very thin 
rod of polished iron with a ball of clay at one end : this they turn 
round with the left hand, and supply the cotton with the right ; the 








* Supplement to ¥ :c'ory Commission Report, 





thread is then wound upon a stick or pole, and sold to the mer- 
chants or weavers. For the coarser thread the women make use of 
a wheel very similar to that of the English spinster, though upon 
a smaller construction. , 

The tanty, or Hindoo weaver, digs first a hole in the earth for 
his legs, so as to be conveniently seated on the ground. He then 
drives two strong bamboo stakes into the earth at a distance apart 
proportional to the breadth of his web, and near enough to a wall 
or a tree for fixing the stakes to it by slender bamboos. The frame 
in Oriental looms consists merely of two roller beams, resting on 


two pairs of sticks driven into the ground, and two sticks which | 


cross the chain or warp, and which are supported at each end, the 
one of them by two cords tied to the palm-tree, under whose shade 
the loom is placed, and the other of them by two cords fastened 
to the foot of the weaver. These enable him to part the alternate 
yarns for the purpose of traversing the warp with the woof. A 
very rude stick or wooden bar serves the weaver for a shuttle, 
which answers also the purpose of a batten for driving home each 
woof-yarn against its predecessor, so as to give the cloth the proper 
closeness of texture. The loops beneath the gear, into which he 
inserts his great toes, serve him for treddles ; and with his long 
shuttle he both draws the weft through the warp, and closes it up. 
With such awkward mechanism as this, are woven those muslins of 
aérial fineness, and transparent and delicate as the gossamer web. 
The reed is indeed like our own, and is the only thing made with 
the appearance of mechanical skill. 

An English workman could scarcely manage to work a piece of 
canvass with the simple loom with which the Gentoo weaves his 
gossamer muslin. Every peculiar kind of cloth is the production 
of a peculiar district, in which it has been fabricated from gene- 
ration to generation by certain races of men, each continuing to 
practise with minute precision the process of his predecessor. The 
fine physical organisation of the natives of southern Hindostan, 
their peculiar delicacy of touch,—for as much as they are deficient 
in mere muscular strength, so much are they endowed with exquisite 
sensibility and pliancy in every organ and limb,—this, guided by 
hereditary industry and experience, gave to Hindostan the monopoly 
of the cotton trade for at least three thousand years. 

Of this extraordinary delicacy of tact, Orme gives the following 
example in describing the silk manufactures of Bengal :—‘‘ The 
women wind off the raw silk from the pod of the worm; a single 
pod of raw silk is divided into twenty different degrees of fineness ; 
and so exquisite is the feeling of these women, that while the 
thread is running through their fingers so swiftly that the eye can 
be of no assistance, they will break it off exactly as the assortments 
change, at once, from the first to the twentieth, from the nine- 
teenth to the second.” 

The Indian yarn of the finest quality, such as exists in the cele- 
brated Dacca muslin, transparent as the ‘‘ woven wind,”’ is very 
irregularly twisted, and appears in the microscope like an ill-made 
hair-rope bristling with loose strands. The fibres obviously belong 
to the ill-cultivated Gossypium herbaceum, and are mostly riband- 
shaped. The transparency of the web arises from the transparency 
retained by these riband filaments in their separate state ; for if 
they were twisted more closely, they would form a nearly opaque 
yarn like the British. The filaments vary in diameter from zyh5 
to +bsx of an inch, and are therefore much coarser than those of 
sea-island cotton. Some of the yarns in the web consist of six 
filaments,—others of seven, eight, or more ; so that they possess 
little uniformity. A piece of fine British book-muslin, viewed by 
the same magnifying power, presents a very different aspect. The 
yarns are regular cords, most equally twisted without any bristling 
ends ; and consist of cylindric filaments, very faintly translucent 
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Qn viewing the fine Indian yarn, it is easy to comprehend how 
the looseness of its cohesion should require the web to be woven 
upon some occasions under water, in order to give it support, as 
the anatomist developes filmy textures while afloat in the same 
medium. 

Concerning the fineness of Indian fabrics, many surprising stories 
are told. The emperor Arungzebe, who died in 1707, at the 
advanced age of ninety, on perceiving his daughter arrayed in a 
semi-transparent tissue, reproached her with its indecency; she 
defended herself by assuring him that her robe was wrapt nine 
times round her body. Tavernier relates that a Persian ambassador 
on his return from India presented his king with a cocoa-nut 
which contained a muslin turban thirty yards long, and which 
when expanded in the air could hardly be felt. Some of their 
broad webs of muslin may be drawn through a wedding-ring. 

A large quantity of English cotton yarn is now woven up in 
India, and nearly supersedes the native hand-spinning ; but for the 
finer descriptions of muslins the native Hindoo is still unrivalled. 
Attempts have been made to carry on cotton factories at Calcutta, 
but it was found impossible to keep the men at work for a sufficient 
time together, and although the expedient of having two relays each 
day was attempted, it did not succeed. 

For upwards of a hundred years, no perceptible advance was 
made in the conduct of the cotton manufacture, beyond the point 
it had attained in the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
Manchester and the neighbouring villages were already occupied 
to some extent in spinning, by hand-labour, the cotton yarn used 
as weft, or (as it is sometimes spelt) woof; that is to say, the 
thread carried by the shuttle, and weaving it up with the warp, or 
threads stretched on the loom, composed of flax, chiefly imported 
from Ireland, into fustians and other fabrics. 

’ “There were then no manufacturers, as we now understand the 
term ; for the wholesale venders of the manufactured goods stood 


“more in the relation of factors and salesmen with the artisans, 


than as masters or employers. They supplied the linen yarn 
which they imported to the weavers, each of whom had his loom 
in his own house, and depended for his weft upon the labour of 
the women of his own family and neighbourhood, who spun the 
cotton-wool—also obtained from the importer or merchant—by 
hand. A good weaver could keep three spinners employed, and 
often, before he could sit down to his work, he had to walk some 
miles before he could could collect sufficient to afford him employ- 
ment for the day. The manufacture of mixed goods continued to 
flourish, but not to extend to any great degree ; but the increasing 
supply of fabrics, all cotton, from the East Indies, seemed to 
eheck all attempts at rivalry ; and indeed, until Arkwright had 
perfected his inventions, no attempt had been successfully made 
to do aught than increase the supply of such yarn as was furnished 
by the hand-wheel, which was only calculated for weft. 

As early as 1738, an ingenious mechanic, named Paul, in con- 
junction with Mr. John Wyatt, a gentleman living in the same 
town (Birmingham), projected a machine which made some near 
approaches to the mechanism which afterwards proved so success- 
fal. The idea was drawn from the same source, the effect of 
rollers in elongating a bar of heated iron ; but the application was 
too close, and wanted that modification which was needed to 
produce the same effect on a substance so entirely different. Paul 
obtained two patents, and two factories were erected on his plan 
—one at Birmingham, and another at Northampton ; but not- 
withstanding all the efforts of himself and Mr. Wyatt, both men 
of great talent and ingenuity, the scheme could never be brought 
to bear; the yarn produced was so inferior, that it could not 
command a market, and ultimately, after a struggle of thirty-four 





years’ continuance, the factories were abandoned, and the ma- 
chinery sold. It is said that the latter fell into Arkwright’s 
hands; and this has been made a strong ground of attack upon 
his reputation as the inventor of those engines for which he claimed 
credit. 

Since neither the’ models of Paul’s machine, nor the machine 
itself, is still in existence, and no description, except that of the 
specifications of his patents, which are obscure, but to which 
Arkwright himself referred when his own were called in question, 
remains, it is not easy to decide the point with complete sutisfac- 
tion. But when it is considered that Paul and Wyatt, after 
spending thirty-four years in vain endeavours, abandoned their 
scheme in despair, and Arkwright succeeded in making good yarn 
with the first machine he constructed, we must acknowledge that 
there was sufficient difference to give him every right to the title 
of an original inventor, even if he had borrowed something from 
his predecessors—of which there is no proof. The application of 
rollers as a mode of elongating the fibres of wool in the same way 
as they are used to elongate heated metal, was naturally the sub- 
ject of much speculation during those years that Paul and Wyatt 
so unsuccessfully strove to bring them to bear; and many mecha- 
nics appear to have made attempts to effect the object, but all 
abortively, until Arkwright at last succeeded. It is no wonder 
that his claim to any original conception should have been con- 
troverted; but none of his opponents could establish anything 
against him, and although he ultimately lost his second patent, for 
more extensive improvements, it was on account of a deficiency in 
the specification of his patent, and not because his assertion of 
originality was disproved. A very ingenious mechanic named 
Highs was the principal opponent raised against him, But he 
grossly failed in attempting to establish his counter-claim. It is 
wandering from our object to enter into this controversy, nor have 
we space to follow it into minute details ; but detraction so often 
pursues success, that we could not avoid stepping aside for a 
moment in vindication of the just fame of Arkwright. 





THE PROTEUS ANGUINUS. 


WE borrow the following description of this singular dweller in 
darkness, from Mr. Turnbull’s interesting account of a tour in 
Austria and the adjacent countries.* Recounting his visit to the 
celebrated cave of Adelsberg in Carniola, he tells us— 


‘“« Our three guides stationed themselves at various points, and 
brandishing their large torches aloft, showed well this solemn 
cavern, with its huge pillars and dark dull waters—rendered the 
more interesting to the fanciful mind as being the habitation of 
that mysterious animal the Proteus Anguinus, which, except in 
one other spot (also in Carniola, near Sittich), has been found 
nowhere else. 

‘This creature appears to be bred in some much lower subter- 
ranean lake, and to be borne up into these comparatively upper 
regions when the waters swell. We were told that during a con- 
siderable part of the year there is no water whatever in the cave of 
the Magdalena. In the winter and spring it rises through crevices 
from below; and even then is the Proteus only occasionally dis- 
covered. It is found in the Poik (if the water to the right of the 
entrance be the Poik) in this cavern, but never in that of St. 
Catherine, nor in any other part of the river: neither is any other 
fish or living creature said to be found in the Poik after its first 
entrance below the earth. It is found also in the water which I 
have mentioned to the left of the entrance, supplied probably to 
them both from the same reservoir or river beneath. To this 
water on the left we partially descended, but the drippings had 
rendered the soil muddy and unsafe. One of the guides, however, 





* Austria, by P. E. Turnbull, Esq.—Murray, 1840. 
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stationed at the bottom with his torch and hand-net, endeavoured 
to capture two or three of the Protei; but on his attempting to 
take them, they escaped under the rock. 

** On our return to the inn at Adelsberg, I saw some of these 
creatures alive in a decanter of water, where, by changing the 
water every day, and without any other food, they had lived (as 
their owner told us) more than atwelvemonth. They were about 
seven inches long, and perhaps half an inch, or somewhat less, in 
diameter ; the form of body somewhat like an eel, but with four 
legs regularly jointed like quadrupeds’—the two fore-feet having 
three toes, the two hinder two only; the legs about an inch long, 
and the hinder ones at a great distance from the fore; colour a 
greyish white ; head very large, with a large broad mouth; two 
very small eyes; and behind the ears the gills of a fish. They 
have a double apparatus for breathing, and form a mixture or 
link of connexion between the fish and the quadruped. 

‘* Doomed, apparently, to live in eternal darkness in the abyss 
of an Illyrian mountain (for their upheaving into the caves must 
be considered as an exception), it might seem strange that the 
creature should be provided with eyes. Some imaginative writers 
have deemed that they had formerly a higher locality, and that 
amid the various convulsions of the globe, some retirement of the 
waters may have carried the relic of a nearly-destroyed race to its 
present asylum. It may be more philosophical to suppose that 
the small portion of light accompanying air through the crevices 
of the mountains, although imperceptible to our organs, may 
suffice to direct the course of these more delicate creatures. It is 
evident from the length of time that they have lived in the bottle, 
that the light and air of this upper world are not destructive of their 
vitality. Those which we saw were moving about with activity 
over each other, and climbing with a sort of reptile motion along 
the sides of the glass. 

‘« Whether their propagation has been attempted in other places, 
I know not. Some were transported to the St. Catherine Cave, 
and placed therein, mostly in the river, but partly also in small 
standing pools. Those in the former may still exist: the water 
is too deep and dark to allow the fact to be ascertained with 
certainty; but none have been seen or caught. Those in the 
pools have disappeared—stolen, it is supposed, by the strangers on 
Whit Monday.” 





JOHN ALDEN BARNEVELDT, 
Aw able and patriotic statesman of Holland, was born in 1547. 
He was early employed by the states-general in various negoti- 
ations with France, England, and the neighbouring powers ; and 
the states of Holland made him their great pensionary. Firmly 
attached to the liberty of his country, the great power of the 
house of Orange, headed by the aspiring and warlike Prince 
Maurice, gave him uneasiness ; and as the authority of the latter 
greatly depended upon the continuation of the war against Spain, 
Barneveldt used his utmost endeavours to conclude it. He finally 
succeeded in obtaining the memorable truce of twelve years, in the 
first article of which the independence of the United Provinces 
was finally acknowledged. Soon after this event, the religious 
disputes commenced between the Arminians and Calvinists; in 
which he took part with the former, and sought to obtain for them 
the liberty of conscience, which was all they claimed. Prince 
Maurice, finding the other party strongest in zeal and number, 
put himself at their head, and by means.of the famous synod of 
Dordrecht, finally contrived to effect the destruction of his patri- 
otic and illustrious opponent. The Arminians, on being cited to 
appear before an assembly resolved to condemn them, refused to 
appear ; on which, the plot being ripe for the destruction of the 
anti-Orange party, Barneveldt, Grotius, and others were arrested. 
Barneveldt, however, was the great destined victim; and a mock 
tribunal being formed by his enemies, he was tried for harbouring 
designs against public liberty, and capitally convieted. Great 
interest was made with the vindictive and iniquitoys Maurice to 
save him; but he coldly refused, unless the family and himself 





would acknowledge his being guilty, which they steadfastly refused 
todo, and this virtuous man, whose deportment in all respects 
became his great character, after addressing himself to the people 
and declaring his innocence, calmly resigned himself to the axe of 
the executioner, May 13, 1619, at the age of seventy-two. The 
popular hatred to him soon subsided; and his death has left a 
stain on the character of Prince Maurice which all his great 
qualities and services have never been able to efface. 

Barneveldt left two sons in considerable employment, who 
formed a conspiracy against the life of his enemy, which was de- 
tected. William, the most culpable, escaped; but Reinier was 
taken and executed. His mother, after his condemnation, threw 
herself at the feet of Maurice, to request his mercy; when that 
prince expressed his surprise that she should condescend to sucha 
step for her son, after refusing it for her husband. Her answer 
has immortalised her memory, and still more stained that of the 
inexorable person to whom it was made :—‘“‘ I did not ask pardon 
for my husband, because he was innocent: I ask it for my son, 
because he is guilty.”,—Univer. Hist. Moreri. 





THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


Year after year unto her feet, 
The while she slumbereth alone, 
Over the purpled coverlet 
The maiden’s jet-black hair hath grown, 
On either side her trancéd form, 
Forth streaming from a braid of pearl ; 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 


The silk star-braided coverlid 

Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly ever, and amid 

Her full black ringlets downward rolled. 
Glows forth each softly-shadowed arm, 

With bracelets of the diamond bright; 
Her constant beauty doth inform 

Stillness with love and day with light. 


She sleeps; her breathings are not heard 
In palace-chambers far apart; 
The fragrant tresses are not stirred 
That lie upon her charméd heart, 
She sleeps ; on either side upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest : 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 


A perfect form in perfect rest. TENNYSON. 





THE WAKING BEAUTY. 


Risg, lady! mistress, rise ! 
The night hath tedious been, 
No sleep hath fallen into my eyes, 
Nor slumbers made me sin: 
Is not she a saint then, say, 
Thought of whom keeps sin away ? 


Rise, madam, rise! and give me light, 
Whom darkness still will cover, 
And ignorance, darker than night, 
Till thou smile on thy lover: 
All want day till thy beauty rise— 
For the gray morn breaks from thine eyes, Figip. 
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